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ANAGLYPTA. 

Bx A London Decorator (F. P.) 

I VINO in an age of invention and commercial- 
ism — as much in the domain of art as in that 
of pure industry — decorative art in particular is 
seized upon as the legitimate prey of inventive 
genius, and it often happens that that which 
should be the end itself often becomes subor- 
dinate, in spirit expression to the means whereby 
the mechanical art product is obtained. 

"We have but to glance through the pages 
of The Decorator and Furnisher to be 
greatly impressed by the present and growing 
popularity of decorative relief materials. Of 
such claimants for our favor and support, "their name is 
legion." When, however, we bring to bear upon such goods 
the tests of practical use and experience. The number of these 
modern inventions which fully meet our reasonable professional 
requirements becomes narrowed down to a few. 

Anaglypta, the new 
sanitary relief decora- F) ^ 

tion, is the invention 
of an Englishman; it 
is made in England, 
where its decorative 
reputation has been 
built up and its com- 
mercial success assured. 
Our disinterested pro- 
fessional opinion is 
that it is the least me- 
chanical in finished 
effect of any machine- 
made wall covering 
extant. It is also one 
of the cheapest deco- 
rations ofits kind, but 
its great merit is that 
Anaglypta is capable 
of such after decoration 
of an economic nature. 
Unlimited scope for in- 
dividuality in surface- 
colors and treatment is 
open to the user to an 
extent special and par- 
ticular in this recent 
invention. 

These convictions 
are the fruits of a 
practical acquaintance 
with the use of Ana- 
glypta from the time 
of its first commercial 
appearance in London ; 
we may reasonably 
presume that our 
transatlantic fellow- 
workers in decorative 

art will read with interest our views concerning that for which 
we claim, in many respects, the premier position, not only of 
to day, but for the future in decorations in relief. 

Mr. Thomas J. Palmer, the inventor of Anaglypta, is a gen- 
tleman originally trained in the decorating and furnishing pro- 
fession, who, seeing the growing demand of recent years for re- 
lief decorations, set himself the task of producing a cheap and 
artistic article of a natnre that would allow of much more ex- 
tensive use than appeared possible with any similar then in use. 
The substance of Anaglypta appears somewhat akin to that 
of the old French and Belgian leather of thirty years ago, in- 
somuch as it is produced from a specially prepared or mixed 
pulp. In its final stages, however, it is manipulated and moulded 
with such skill and dexterity, by the use of engraved rollers, 
that the finished product may take at will either the form of 
high relief work— similar to carved or plastic ornament, or of a 
woven fabric. 



Based upon these features of its nature and production are 
again several valuable qualities worthy of note : The material 
being hollow at the back, in proportion to the relief of the 
front modeling in the design, enables one repeat of any pattern 
to fit over and cling somewhat to the surface of another repeat 
— of this property more anon. No matter the amount of relief, 
however high or delicately modelled such may be, the work of 
fixing and decorating does not flatten or otherwise injure the 
relief work. Again, in applying any superficial enrichment to 
the surface of old plastered ceilings, lightness is essentially a 
sine qua non, hence, in this direction, Anaglypta scores over 
solid preparations of oxidised composition, fibrous plaster aDd 
such like heavy substances. Finally, fixing the material is but 
the work of a careful and experienced paper-hanger, and in 
our own operations the same workmen has invariably attached 
the supplementary wooden ceiling-mouldings. If fixed according 
to the simple instructions supplied by the makers nothing can 
be more tenacious than its grip upon both plastered or wain- 
scoted surfaces. 

Before particularizing some methods of obtainiDg artistic 
color effects, it may be well to turn the reader's attention to 

the subjoined pen and 
~N _ p ink reproductions of 

dado and ceiling de- 
signs. With respect to 
these illustrations it 
must be mentioned 
that nothing but the 
finest photo-mechani- 
cal proeess-block can 
properly reproduce in 
print the beauty of 
modelling and fine play 
of light and shade 
given in the originals. 
These sketches must be 
taken simply as prac- 
tical helps to our des- 
criptive notes, in 
connection with style 
and treatment of de- 
sign. 

Dado No. 84 (which 
by the way we have 
used with charming 
effect in study and 
dining-room, finished 
in a waxed surface of 
brown-oak tones), is a 
Renaissance design in 
high relief. It is made 
in pairs of panels, each 
block being 35-1 inches 
high by 21inehes wide, 
and is one of the few 
relief-decorated panel, 
arrangements that can 
be successfully carried 
up the rake of astair- 
case equally well as 
round a level space. 
No. 138 of the same proportions is an unique and clever handling of 
pure Gothic ornament. No. 22 is a cheap but effective adaptation 
of the Pompeian "reed and flute," — made in continuous rolls, 21 
inches wide. No. 67 gives but a poor idea of the simple ele- 
gance of a panel treatment, in low relief. The sketches A and 
B are given in order to demonstrate how various heights of 
dado-space may be filled in with this design. C and D sketches 
show other ways of using the design as made. 

To the artistic possibilities of Anaglypta as a ceiling decora- 
ion we now invite special attention. In this direction we must 
pass over the many admirable designs previously produced by 
the makers, in order to give particular prominence to two of the 
latest ceiling decorations. These are new lines for the season 
1892, and through the medium of The Decorator and Fur- 
nisher we are able to place before American decorators ad- 
vance particulars and sketches of goods not yet upon the Eng- 
lish market, but which Messrs. Nevius & Haviland of 500 West 




RENAISSANCE, GOTHIC, POMPEIAN AND MODERN DADOS IN ANAGLYPTA DECORATION. 



42nd street, New York, the sole agents for Anaglypta for 
America, will have imported by the time this article is 
published. 

Design No. 16 1, possessing characteristics of modern "Queen 
Anne" work, is so arranged that it may be reduced in repeat, 
at will, between 27 and 23 inches. The sketch No. 1 shows a 
portion of a ceiling set out in the full repeat of design, 27 inches, 
the panels being arranged with the edges diagonally with the 
cornice. The circular bosses at the intersections of panels are 
stuck on after the blocks are jointed up and fixed to the ceil- 
ing. Sketches Nos. 2 and 3 show- the form the design takes 
when set out at 25 inches or 23 inches in repeat, and of which 
the intermediate size, 25-inch repeat, is recommended as giving 
the most pleasing scale. The great advantage in this matter of 
reducible sizes is found in the facility with which any ceiling 
may be decorated with 
as perfect a fit and 
finish against the cor- 
nice as if the decora- 
tion had been purpose- 
ly made to the size of 
the room. It will be 
potent to the reader 
that, although in this 
design the material 
represents both panel, 
moulding and enrich- 
ment, the design can 
be worked in conjunc- 
tion with wood mould- 
ings upon innumerable 
plans. 

The finest thing we 
have yet seen produced 
in the history of modern 
economic relief mat- 
erials is, however, this 
"Elizabethan Strap 
work Ceiling," No. 165. 
It is not as a design 
of surpassing grace of 
line and contour that 
the merit is found, but 
in the particular scope 
of its adaptability to 
"many sizes and shapes 
without the destruction 
of the Elizabethan 
spirit and sympathy of 
the ornament. This 
design is fixed in sqeuar 
panels 26 inches each 
way, but containing 
only one- fourth of the 
whole design. A com-" 
plete repeat, therefore, 
measures 52 inches 
square, and may even 
be extended to 5<3£ 
inches. 

The main difference 
between this Eliza- 
bethan design and the 

preceding one, No. 164, is that whilst the latter contains its own 
panel mouldings of Anaglypta, the former is designed especially 
for use with wooden ceiling mouldings. In both instances the 
square centres, or bosses, are applied after. the panels are fixed. 
Turning now to sketches 2, 3, 4, and 5, it will be noticed that 
the suggestions of 3 and 5, by reason of the connecting lengths 
of moulding, give opportunities of expansion that will be found 
invaluable. 

Sketch 6 indicates the method of cutting the panels diagon- 
ally, to secure the alternate diamond centres for No. 5 arrange- 
ment. This latter design of paneling would be very useful for a 
larffe and lofty ceiling, the repeat being the complete pattern, 
some 52 inches square within the mouldings. The pattern cut 
as in sketch No. 2, will make a good octagonal pattern, and the 
circular boss would fill in the small diamond panel, making a 
very uncommon decoration. 




DESIGN 164.-Nos. 2 and 3. 



Should the above be considered too ornate for an apart- 
ment, or in the event of a difficulty in adapting such to a given 
ceiling perfectly, a very effective arrangement would be as in 
sketch No. 3, using the 52 inch complete design diagonally, with 
a moulding all around, and leaving a plain space of say 13 or 14 
inches between each square, joining the points of the squares 
with cross mouldings. This could be adapted to any size of sur- 
face, and by varying the plain margin, could be made a close 
rich design almost akin to No. 2; whilst, on the other hand, the 
same principle could be made to produce a very open design, 
displaying more open, or plain, than enriched spaces. The ad- 
vantages of these treatments and the accompanying sketches 
will well repay a careful study. 

A final cursory glance through the company's price and de- 
scription list will reveal Anaglypta dados, fillings, borders, 

friezes, ceilings, in "all- 
over" and diaper pat- 
terns, as well as of the 
nature illustrated here- 
with, reproductions of 
canvas texture and 
such as one other of 
the new '92 designs, a 
clever decorative sug- 
gestion of water in 
motion (conventional 
wave and surf) com- 
pletes a list sufficiently 
indicative of the sur. 
face provided for. Res- 
pec ting the various 
orders of architecture 
and ornament, whether 
in designs of Greek, 
Moresque, Indian, Ara- 
bian, Queen Anne, 
Elizabethan Rennais- 
sance, Celtic, "Adams," 
Persian, Italian, 
Gothic, 16th and 17th 
Century (English), 
Louis XI II., XV., and 
XVI., or even of mod- 
ern characteristics and 
origin, each and all are 
sufficiently pure in style 
to warrant the earnest 
study of the student. 
As assurance thereof 
every design is dis- 
tinguished by having 
for its author such 
eminent native artists 
and designers as C. P. 
A. Voysey, Owen W. 
Davis, J. Lamb, Dr. 
Dresser, A. Rene" 
Rainger, and A. W. 
Coose, whilst W. Aum- 
onier, of London, is the 
clever modeller of the 
chief productions of the 
Anaglypta Company. 
We now supplement our general notes of the invention with 
some practical methods of manipulating the surface in a man- 
ner capable of yielding, in experienced hands, most artistic and 
charming decorations. 

Since the time of its introduction Anaglypta has been made 
in a whitish pulp of appearance akin to plaster castings. In 
this manner it has heretofore been supplied to the trade for 
after decoratioa by the user ; or, on the other hand, the com- 
pany have themselves decorated the material by the aid of an 
experienced staff, leaving the purchaser the fixing only to do. 
With regard to "ready-decorated" relief materials our own 
personal experience and opinion is not a favorable one. In the 
first place, however artistic a covering may be in itself, the fin- 
ished appearance is that which creates the favorable or adverse 
opinion of the decorator's patrons ; and the early success of any 
new relief decoration is therefore materially affected by the 



artistic skill of the persons introducing such. Again, however 
"nice," "pretty," "lovely," "ravishiDg," etc. — ad nauseaum — 
any color pre determined wall covering may be in the eyes of 
the average educated person, our professional convictions as a 
colorist are that for each room or division there is one particular 
color- sensation, of one certain tone, luminosity (or "shade") and 
sentiment which, alone, is the right one. Toward this goal of 
perfection the decorator works with his color and materials, and 
the resultant success is coincident with the amount of training, 
experience, artistic faculty, and common sense possessed by the 
directing authority. Of the canting assumption of, supposed 
intuitive, color selec- 
tion, termed "taste," — 
that mysterious men- |jkj 
tal compound behind 
which the bulk of 
the artistic ignorance 
of the average "cul- 
tured" individual is so 
conveniently and gen- 
t e e 1 y preserved — we 
hope to deal more ex- 
tensively in another 
direction. Our present 
notes are of the pro- 
fessional kind. 

The general treat- 
ment of Anaglypta, 
heretofore, has been to 
first well size the ma- 
terial, — the addition of 
a little oil of turpentine 
to the melted size as a 
preventive of frothiDg 
being worth noting, — 
then to " ground " it, 
that is, to paint once 
in oils with a color 
general to c lhe finished 
tone, and finally to 
"scumble" it. The 
term "scumble" may 
imply that process 
which is technically 
expressed in artistic 
parlance as "scumbl- 
ing," or "glazing." 
The first implies the 
use of some ' body ' 
color, the latter usually 
a translucent mixture. 
With Anaglypta the 
word is expressive of 
the finishing process, 
and may imply either 
an opaque or trans- 
parent mixture. The 
use of a scumble spread 
over the surface and 
evenly stippled enables 
us, by after wiping off 
to leave portions in the 
sunk surface and lines 
of the design and there- 
from to get a double 
effect. First, an effect 
of color, resulting from 
the graduated distri- 
bution of two distinct tones or colors; and, secondly, a greatly- 
enhanced effect of relief in the modelling. One of the chief reasons 
of the success of this decorative color treatment of Anaglypta is 
found in the nature of the product, in which a specie of surface 
texture, or grain, gives an artistic softness that contrasts very 
favorably with the super-mechanical sharpness and surface values 
of many kinds of relief coverings. With the latter a scumble 
will wipe off absolutely clean, and hard, "painty" results are 
difficult to avoid. 

One of the new things in preparation for 1^92 in the way of 




ELIZABETHAN STRAPWORK CEILIKG. 

DESIGN 165— No. 1.— Repeat of Pattern, 4 feet, 4 inches by 4 feet, 4 inches ; capable of extension to 4 feet, 514 

inches by 4 feet. 5J4 inches. Nos. 1-8 indicate the points where the design may be cut, giving a good finish. 




DESIGN 165— No. 2.— Showing a different arrangement to No. 1. 



decoration is a collection of patterns in monochrome treatments, 
especially intended to avoid the shadiness at the joints fre- 
quently found in relief materials decorated before being hung, 
and which it generally brought about by the scumbling color, 
when unevenly wiped off, altering the shade (depth) of color of 
the ground. 

The method of producing these monochromes is to 
thoroughly size the material first, then the background is either 
blocked or stencilled in with, say for example, a terra-cotta red. 
When this partial grounding-in is quite dry, -the self-same 
color, thinned out with oil, is used as a scumble over the entire 

surface and_ is wiped off 
in the usual way. The 
result is that the 
highest parts of the 
relief will be the natu- 
ral, whitish color of 
Anaglypta tinted more 
or less with the terra- 
cotta paint, andthe rest 
of the modelling of the 
pattern will be in vary- 
ing tints of the color, 
down to the actual 
depth of the stencilled 
-in ground. The action 
of the scumble upon 
the ground color is that 
the former does not in 
the least give any vary- 
ing degree of shadiness, 
but leaves the ground 
a good solid color. 

We have previously 
drawn attention to the 
advantage of Anag- 
lypta being sufficiently 
hollow to allow of one 
repeat being placed 
over another, and the 
advantage is found in 
this respect, ' that a 
piece of the material, 
say a wall-filling de- 
sign, having been oiled 
for cutting in the same 
manner as we treat 
cartridge paper for 
s t e n ci 1-cutting, can 
have the background 
cut out, and thus make 
a stout tenacious stencil 
with which the decor- 
ator can put in, at a 
comparatively cheap 
rate, his own par- 
ticular ground color. 
In this manner it will 
be found that fresh and 
charming effects of 
monotone -and color 
are placed within the 
reach of the profes- 
sional worker at a cost 
infinitely smaller and 
with results vastly su- 
perior to any hand- 
picking out,"— a prac- 
tice which, by the way, has been responsible for some of the 
worst possible effects and most hideous color combinations that 
mortal can Ruggest, or the average lady perpetuate duriDg the 
oft-recurring period of the " amateur- decoration " mania. 

It is a matter of some regret that we have no other means 
beyond the pen to convey to the reader some notion of the 
work we have seen carried out on the stencilling principle and 
finished with either the general oil scumble or a subsequent 
water-color scumble. By the above method an ordinary cheap 
Anaglypta in low relief may be metalled all over and then made 
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to vie for beauty with the most costly of Japanese or continen- 
tal leather papers, but infinitely more valuable than the latter 
on account of originality. Imitations of carved woods, 
stamped leathers, wall mosaic and glazed tiles can be produced 
equal in artistic appearance and almost in wear to the real ar- 
ticle. "What more then can be desired for the greater part of 
our professional operations in which cost is a vital factor ! 




DESIGN 165.-NO. 3. 

A few recipes for the results .indicated will form a useful 
conclusion to this article, and which being the results of special 
experiment and use will doubtless prove acceptable to American 
decorators, chiefly to those who are as yet strangers to Ana- 
glypta decorations if "such indeed exist. We need scarcely dwell 
further upon the varieties of color possible with the suggested 
stencil; combinations may be worked with two or more colors 
as readily as with ground-stencil only. In bringing out a de- 
sigu upon an old-gold general-color, it may also be used for put- 
ting in the little touches and patches of color in a manner char- 
acteristic of Japanese work. Excellent effeccs may be obtained 
by stencilling in one part of a geometrical design, and then 
crumbling all over and wiping with cloth-covered block. For 
tile effects the material is given a final coating of good copal 
varnish after finishing as above. In some designs where the 
ornament is desired old gold against colored ground, it will be 
cheapest to metal and lacquer,— after the method of German 
gilt picture frames, — then scumble the surface and stencil in back- 
ground at the last. Admirable imitations of leather are pro- 
duced by first well sizing and grounding with one coat of body 
paint, and then scumbling in oil. When thoroughly dry and 
hard a water scumble, generally composed of Puller's earth, 
some transparent, glaring pigment (ground in water), and stale 
beer, is brushed over and stippled in. When again dry the sur- 
face is wiped off with a damp cloth, a process which leaves 
some of the color in the recesses of the design. Finally, the 
surface is wax polished to the slight extent of the natural old 
leather 'by rubbing over it a soft cloth which has previously 
been rubbed well against a large cake of beeswax. By this 
method an effect is obtained that would mystify many skilled 
persons as to the real nature of the substance. 

For obtaining a good " water" effect upon the new decora- 
tive wave design,, before mentioued (No. 147), the material is 
sized and bronzed with silver bronze powder and coated with a 
clear lacquer. Over this is scumbled a mixture colored with 
equal parts Prussian blue and raw sienna, and composed of boiled 
linseed oil with the addition of a little driers. To vary the tone 
of this scumble, a little of either Vandyke brown, black or 
burnt sienna may be used. This being spread, stippled and 
wiped to desired shade gives a good decorative effect. If too 
brilliant and glossy, however, scumble, again with a water- 



mixture of a little China clay, Vandyke brown, and raw sienna 
(ground in water) thinned with water to a weak wash and man- 
ipulated wet and dry, as above-directed in water-scumble for 
leather effect. 

With these recipes and methods as a preliminary guide, the 
experienced worker will rapidly learn all that we, ourselves, 
have found out in the way of color-treatments, so far as the 
progress of Anaglypta has yet gone. 

Although we, personally, value the invention 
chiefly as a means to obtain our own decora- 
tive treatments and colorings (with the knowl- 
edge that we are not likely to find the identical 
decoration that we have used for a private 
dining room in the bar of a saloon round the 
corner), nevertheless in justice to Mr. Palmer, 
whose inventive skill and decorative faculties 
are responsible for many of the charming color 
treatments herein indicated, we must add that 
the factory- decorated product is as perfect as 
it can be made. Our own contention, which 
will only count in cases where the highest 
artistic emenible is demanded almost irrespective 
of cost, has but a small bearing upon the great 
bulk of decorative work, in which the customer 
thinks that he " who pays the piper," etc., can 
surely select his walls which he fancies he will 
like. The system of production and factory 
execution, carried out under the direct super- 
vision of the patentee, has certainly reached a 
point of cheapness combined with manipulative 
excellence that no professional decorator can 
outrival. 

The trade future of this invention is 
evidently to be of world-wide influence, and if, 
as its inventor believes is possible, the time will 
come when the decorated material will be sold 
at the present cheap rates of the plain article, 
then the day is not fardistant when Anaglypta 
will everywhere be as familiar to the furnishing and decorating 
industries, as to day is the case with ordinary printed wall papers. 



A sense of warmth and richness can be produced by the 
proper use of warm-tinted hangings, which cannot be equalled 




by lavish and expensive if inartistic ones. Every reader will re- 
call rooms beautifully yet cheaply furnished in this way. The 
writer has a vivid recollection of a transformation so wrought 
in a large square room. Unfurnished it had not one redeeming 
feature. There were eight doors, grained in a yellow imitation 
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of oak, after a hideous by-gone fashion, very little "wall space 
between the doors, and two long casement "windows opening 
upon a piazza which shut out the sunlight. 

The woman who expected to make a sitting-room of that 
place had very little money to spend. She put upon the walls 
a cheap paper of a rich chocolate brown, with a pattern of 
straggling roses in dull yellow, a narrow frieze with a dark red 
flower in it, and a band 
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of dark red velvet 
paper underneath. 
That done, the glare 
of the yellow doors 
was perceptibly soft- 
ened. Then the floor 
was painted a dark 
brown, and an ingrain 
drugget of a graceful 
pattern in cream, black, 
and red was laid in the 
middle. On this was 
placed a cherry dining 
table with spindle legs 
(descended from a 
grandmother), both 
leaves raised, covered 
with a cloth in dull 
red and black, and 
supplied with a shining 
student lamp and a 
litter of books and 
magazines. The only 
available pictures were 
some unpretentious 
flower studies in oil in narrow frames of polished oak. 

The most expensive chair in the room was a $5 wicker rocker 
run with red ribbons. There was a book case of pine stained 
brown, and in this were some handsome books, and on it some 
pretty vases. There was a clumsy home-made lounge stuffed 
with excelsior and cotton, and covered with cretonne, also in 
brown and red. The deep windows were hung with long brown 
Canton flannel curtains, with cross bands of scarlet, hung on 
two mop handles, "ebonized " in a carriage painter's shop in 
fifteen minutes. The whole outfit, except the books, vases, and 
table, had not cost $50. Into that room went friends of all de- 
grees of culture, from the art- school graduate to the village 
blacksmith, and they united with substantial unanimity in the 




book ; no folderols are allowed ; nothing that indicates a waste 
of time or a love of pleasure ; and everything that indicates 
methodical, utilitarian and exacting traits, with little love of 
beauty, indicates a character that will by-and-by possibly make 
life a burden to every one in the house. There is the confusion, 
again, which is disorder, where everything has been tossed at 
random ; there is no place for anything, and nothing is in its 

place, thus telling a 
lamentable tale of its 
first cause. And then 
there is the abode of 
neatness without fan- 
atical and pragmatical 
effort for it, of order 
without primness, of 
grace and spotlessness 
combined; a room 
where a little of the 
artist is to be seen, a 
little of the precision 
and something of the 
perfect love of order 
without its caricature. 



DESIGN 165,-No. 5. 



Ba? reliefs in bronze, 
copper or brass, artistic 
in design and finish 
and framed in gold, 
bronze or carved wood, 
and of American manu- 
facture, are for holiday 
presents. Also many 

exquisite carvings in the finest oak and mahogany, beautiful 

hall chairs, tables, cabinets and sofas. 



DECORATIVE NOTES. 

Specimens of carved wood of Parisian neatness and Swiss 
perfection are a barometer and thermometor, held in an oblong 
frame by interlacing leaves, from which an eagle with out- 
stretched wings springs. The eagle is encircled by a delicately 
carved sign of the zodiac. The background is white and the 
carvings gilt. 
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DESIGN 165.— No. 6, 

opinion of a boy of ten, who, having been sent there on an 
errand, went home exclaiming, " Oh, mother, they've got the 
boss room up at the Browns's." 



A YOUNG GIRL'S ROOM. 

A YOUNG girl's room may be as full of costly articles as 
wealth can make it, or it may be the result of taste and 
ingenuity with but trifling expense, but the one who 
loo^s in upon it can, if choosing to take the pains to do so, tell 
at once the character of the occupant by the mere arrangement 
or disarrangement of the place. There is, of course, the pretty, 
artistic ensemble that at first glance seems to be only confusion, 
but which presently resolves itself into a harmony of form and 
tint, any change in which would be discord, which tells some- 
thing interesting concerning the artist in the arranger. Then 
there is the precise and prim manner in which everything is at 
right angles ; every book is exactly in position on every other 




ELIZABETHAN CEILING DESIGN IN ANAGLYPTA.-No. 63. 

To those who are furnishing their apartments in the pre- 
vailing Chippendale style, we would suggest a treatment of win- 
dow that would be most appropriate to such an apartment, the 
window draperies depending from a canopy. The draperies might 
be of a cream and green brocatel, with plain Genoa satin for 
the little flat curtains, and for upholstering the window seats. 
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